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without the excessive realism of the later 
Gothic period. This new emotional atti- 
tude toward the representation of Christian 
themes appeared in France during the last 
quarter of the thirteenth century and 
gradually superseded the earlier didactic 
and idealistic interpretations as exemplified 
in the vast encyclopaedic programs of 
monumental church sculpture. As illus- 
trating the change to a more personal and 
emotional mood, scenes of the Passion 
appear on the exterior of churches for the 
first time at this period; the Crucifixion is 
still rarely represented but occurs on the 
facades of Rouen, Rheims, and Strassburg 
cathedrals. The Museum crucifix, still 
largely idealistic in form but infused with 
a new pathetic quality, would seem to 
belong to the late years of the thirteenth 
or to the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. More specifically, it may be com- 
pared with the work of ivory carvers in 
the question of dating. 

A close analogy exists to an ivory trip- 
tych from St. Sulpice-de-Tarn in the Cluny 
Museum, which M. Koechlin assigns to the 
Atelier of the Tabernacles of the Virgin, 
which flourished at Paris during the early 
years of the fourteenth century. 1 Further 
comparison may be made with an ivory 
diptych in the South Kensington Museum, 
similarly dated by Maskell. 2 Paris was 
the center of ivory production at this time, 
and the analogies of our crucifix to the 
ivories suggest a similar place of origin. 
If the crucifix were not executed at Paris 
itself, it would seem at least to be surely 
a work of the I le-de- France school. 

H. S. 

AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
FRENCH DAY-BED 

IHE second half of the seventeenth 
century was marked throughout western 
Europe by a decided amelioration of living 
conditions amounting, in the case of the 
wealthy upper classes, to the attainment 
of a degree of luxury hitherto reached only 

1 R. Koechlin. Quelques Ateliers d'lvoiriers 
Francais, Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1905. 



2 A. Maskell. Ivories, 1905. 



by the very great. This change has been 
recorded for us not only in the amount of 
furniture of this date which has survived 
but also in its remarkable variety of form. 
A real leisure class seems to have come into 
existence who demanded according to their 
taste the maximum amount of physical 
comfort. 

As one instance of this, we find the day- 
bed or couch appearing as a separate 
article of furniture during the reign of 
Louis XIV. One of the earliest mentions 
of it is found in the memoirs of Mme. de 
Motteville (c. 1650) and the earliest sur- 
viving actual examples corroborate this 
date. Up to this time, the gentleman and 
lady of high degree, and necessarily their 
inferiors, seem to have taken their "forty 
winks" in the majestic though cumbersome 
bed which for many hundreds of years had 
been the most imposing article of furniture 
in all households. Reclining there in state, 
they had given audience to their retainers 
and conducted a large part of their affairs, 
a custom which nominally in the lit de jus- 
tice of the French monarchy long survived 
the actuality. The conservatism which 
hedged about royal etiquette had no such 
force for the comfort-loving noble whose 
seigniorial functions had largely fallen into 
disuse with his residence at or near the 
court. A refinement of manners following 
on this increased ease of life brought with 
it a desire for privacy. The bed chamber 
was deprived of a large part of its public 
uses, which were relegated to the anteroom, 
from which developed the boudoir of the 
eighteenth century. Here it was that the 
nobility of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries received informal visits and could 
fall asleep comfortably over the maxims of 
La Rochefoucauld or the latest fable of 
La Fontaine. But a ponderous bon viveur 
with a tendency to gout would not find a 
chair the most comfortable resting place 
even with the aid of a footstool. What 
could be simpler than to extend the seat of 
this chair over six or eight legs instead of 
four and make it possible to recline at 
ease, with a comfortable padding of down 
mattress and cushions over the caning. 
Thus appeared the lit de repos, chaise 
longue, or day-bed. With the eighteenth 
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century the fixed upholstery and more 
ample lines of the Regency armchair were 
generally adopted, but no really essential 
change in form was made. 

The day-bed 1 recently acquired by the 
Museum is of this type, being made prob- 
ably during the first years of the reign of 
Louis XV. The piece 2 is unusual both in 
its size and the elaborate treatment of the 
cresting of the back. The average bed of 
this sort is about two and a half feet in 



tury workers who resorted to the asym- 
metric shell and floral forms of the purer 
rococo. While this later work had little 
to do with Toro, it is characterized by the 
same vigor of execution and somewhat un- 
certain design which he displays. In this 
light the Museum piece may be classified 
as a product of this provincial school. 

The finest part of the design is undoubt- 
edly in the treatment of the foot with its 
generous pierced coquille and carefully 




DAY-BED, FRENCH, PERIOD OF LOUIS XV 



width, while this nearly attains the noble 
proportions of three, allowing ample room 
for even the portliest official of the Arsenal 
at Toulon in the neighborhood of which it 
was undoubtedly made. 

The decoration of the royal galleys under 
the supervision of Pierre Puget had at- 
tracted to Toulon a number of skilled 
wood-carvers, one of whom, Bernard Toro, 
became famous in some degree as a leader 
of a school of wood-carvers remarkable 
chiefly for the vigor and vivacity of the 
maslts which formed the chief features of 
their decorations. The use of the masks 
was largely abandoned by eighteenth-cen- 

^oentschel Sale, 19 19, Cat. no. 291. 

2 Ace. No. 22. 144; H. 48J in., W. 33! in., L. 
69! in. Exhibited in Wing J. Room 11. 



drawn apron. Incidentally the eminently 
satisfactory treatment of the legs and skirt- 
ing in general, a problem similar to that of 
the console, would favor its attribution to 
a school of console builders like that of 
Toro. The carving of the cresting with its 
dragons' heads and crossed palms, is also ex- 
ceedingly good, but perhaps a little over- 
elaborate, though this would probably be 
corrected were the piece seen with its origi- 
nal covering of Genoese velvet. The bed is 
very well constructed, special care being 
taken to plant pieces with grain at right an- 
gles on corners which might split or thread 
off. The frame, of solid walnut, gives no 
indication of ever having been painted, a 
condition to which the brilliant patine of 
the arms is probably due. 
Though it lacks the sprightliness of later 
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Parisian work, the piece certainly gives a 
feeling of solid comfort and splendor, prob- 
ably more appropriate to its place and use. 
It is manifestly the spacious throne of some 
gold-laced and bewigged magistrate rather 
than the dainty shrine of a mid-eighteenth- 
century queen of beauty. It dates from a 
time before woman became the arbiter of 
taste and manners and the lit de repos 
assumed the elegance of the painted 
boudoir — an indispensable in the mise en 



positive. The only way out of the di- 
lemma, therefore, for the Department of 
Prints, is once in a while to arrange an ex- 
hibition of typical and more noteworthy 
prints selected from its accessions during 
some recent period, and to invite the public 
to come and see for itself. Such an exhi- 
bition has now been hung in the north print 
gallery, to be on view until the middle of 
January, and it is earnestly hoped that 
the portion of the public which is interested 




CRESTING, DAY-BED, FRENCH, XVIII CENTURY 

scene of eighteenth-century gallantry in such things will find it convenient to 



apostrophized by M. de Rougemont as 

"Meuble discret, pierre d'attente 

Tu fus nomme par la paresse 
Debaptise par le plaisir." 

M. R. R. 

RECENT ACCESSIONS IN THE 

PRINT ROOM AND THE 

MASTER E. S. OF 1467 

rROM time to time it is possible to 
mention in these pages a very few of the 
items which enter the Museum's print 
room, but more than that cannot be done 
in the Bulletin unless its character were 
to be fundamentally changed. Mere lists 
are not to be read saving by the most hard- 
ened of collectors and even they balk before 
any list of prints which is not to supply 
them with the excitement of a sale, for 
nothing is more deadly dull than rows and 
rows of names and titles and numbers. 
Only statisticians pretend to cope with such 
things, and their pretenses, as all the world 
knows, are summed up in the well-known 
grammatical comparison in which they ap- 
pear as the superlative of a rather common 



journey to the Museum and take a look 
at it, because there is to be seen a group 
of prints many of which are of very great 
interest and comparatively few of which 
are readilv to be seen elsewhere in New 
York. 

Naturally there is little coherency of in- 
terest in the exhibition, the material of 
which it is composed coming from too many 
widely separated periods and countries and 
representing too many aspects of thought 
and manners, but just because of this there 
is probably something in it which will prove 
of interest to everyone, no matter how nar- 
rowly restricted his interests are, unless it 
be that they are lithographs or Italian 
Renaissance single sheet woodcuts, none of 
which is shown. Is he addicted to Italian 
Renaissance engraving, there is a pecu- 
liarly fine impression of Mantegna's great 
oblong Entombment, a print fully worthy 
of the great master and the great period 
that produced it. Should his interests lie 
north of the Alps, he will find unusually 
beautiful impressions of great plates by 
Israel van Meckenem and Schongauer, and 
an array of engravings by the Master E. S. 
The northern woodcut is also represented 
by a few fine examples, beginning with the 
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